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LL who read books desire to review 

them. Most generalizations require 
a lot of modifications and that one 
doubtless stands in need of a little, but 
after a dozen years in charge of The 
Herald book pages, I am prepared to 
insist that the assertion is not a serious 
exaggeration. Sometimes, though only 
infrequently, a day passes without bring- 
ing me a reminder, by mail or telephone 
or personal visit, that assistance is not 
only available but insistently awaiting 
its opportunity. Some days bring several 
such reminders. 

It is heartbreaking business, account- 
ing in no small degree for thinning and 
graying hairs, to divert these eager ap- 
plicants, most of them young and many 
of them fair, away from a cluttered desk 
and toward the elevator. There is al- 
ways the perfectly truthful explanation 
that The Herald department in question 
is virtually a one-man job, with a dozen 
or more of my office associates, several 
of whom are widely recognized experts in 
their fields, waiting and willing to write 
reviews when I need them and have space 
for them. That explanation has to 
serve, not only in my office, but with 
minor variations, in the offices of many 
other newspapers and magazines that 
print book reviews, but naturally it 
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Number 4 


carries small comfort to those aspiring 
writers who would find a market for 
their written opinions of the new books. 

Perhaps my opening generalization re- 
quires a qualification through the use 
of the adverb “intelligently”’—its use 
twice, in fact, once in the middle of the 
sentence and again at the end. A vast 
total of readers do not read intelligently. 
Mental idleness, even on the part of 
those who give a certain appearance of 
being busy, is a chronic and widespread 
phase of the general unemployment situa- 
tion. It deserves far more intensive at- 
tention than it commonly receives, and 
certainly far more than can be given it 
here, beyond the passing comment that 
it is especially acute among those who 
have books before their eyes and who 
turn the pages with reasonable regu- 
larity. 

Let us assume that only those who 
read intelligently feel the urge to re- 
view books and the desire to do it with 
some understanding of what is fitting 
and desirable in that connection. For 
their possible encouragement, it can be 
said at once that there are many kinds 
of reviews and many ways of doing them 
acceptably. The type of reviewer whom 
you have met in English fiction, you will 
doubtless continue to meet there—and 











only there. He returns to his luxurious 
chambers sometime in the early morning 
hours, after sparkling his way through a 
dinner party that included the prime 
minister, an African explorer, a bishop 
or two, and the reigning beauty of the 
social season, passes over his stick and 
topper to his man, sits down before a 
stack of uncut volumes on his great 
mahogany desk, and proceeds to dash 
off half a dozen reviews, for each of 
which an editor somewhere is impatiently 
awaiting the privilege of paying him a 
few guineas. Ah, well, how hard it would 
be to get along without the pictures of 
life that we find in the English novel! 
Here in our workaday American world 
things jolly well go differently. I know 
little enough of the route by which this 
or that professional reviewer has made 
his way to his position, but my own was 
through the field of newspaper work and 
the writing of editorials for a score of 
years. Therefore, both of necessity and 


by preference, I have brought to my 
book reviewing the attitude of a news- 
paperman toward the newspaper-reading 
public, and not that of the academic 
critic who is writing for a limited and 


specialized group. That is, I attempt 
each week, briefly and fairly, to tell the 
readers of The Herald book pages what 
is going on in the world of books and 
who is doing it, and to give the results 
of it all something of editorial appraisal 
and comment. Others, I cheerfully con- 
cede, do wholly satisfactory work by 
approaching it from other angles, and 
by doing it in quite another spirit and 
manner. 

Needless to say, a book reviewer needs 
a substantial background of bookish 
tastes and experiences. The more of it 
the better. For that matter, he should 
have the broadest kind of a general edu- 
cation. Book reviewing will help him 
gain it, but it is wholly unfair to the 
books that are reviewed and to the 
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readers of his reviews for him to gain it 
at their expense. The general book re- 
viewer may well be a person of many in- 
terests and enthusiasms. Otherwise, he 
will do scant justice to the wide variety 
of books—those about politics, sports, 
religion, science, art, and philosophy— 
for example, which will come to his desk. 
He cannot well be a master of all these 
subjects, but he cannot afford to be 
utterly ignorant of them or to lack a 
live interest in them. If he has not 
journeyed in far lands, he has little 
business writing reviews of travel books. 
If he has not majored, formally or in- 
formally, in history, he will do but sorry 
work in dealing with the biographies 
that are coming along in an unending 
and ever-fascinating flood. And _ with 
but limited experience in life and but a 
sketchy understanding of its manifold 
implications, he is soon floundering hope- 
lessly beyond his depth when he deals 
with the modern novel. 

Now, all that can readily be taken as 
indicating my conviction that the youth- 
ful book reviewer is engaged in a doubt- 
ful experiment—to put it mildly. Youth 
has many things far more worth while 
than the capacity adequately to review 
books, and it has no lack of attractive 
literary opportunities in other directions. 
Youth is the time for creation; age for 
criticism. There is occasionally a book 
to which youth brings a viewpoint of 
special value, and there is frequently 
inspiration for us all in the unstudied 
enthusiasm and undisciplined excitement 
of youth, whatever the occasion or sub- 
ject matter. But too often the young 
book reviewer reveals promptly the lack 
of those well-established standards, born 
of experience with both books and life, 
which alone make literary criticism of 
importance. Too often he is given to 
hasty judgments, to confusion of values, 
to intolerance and to cruelty. He likes 
too well to be smart at the expense of 
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the author and to condemn a_ book 
rather than to seek something in it that 
will justify kindness and appreciation. 
The book reviewer should have not 
only a catholic literary taste, but also 
something of literary talent. Perhaps 
that is taken for granted in the designa- 
tion “literary editor,” which tradition 
attaches to those in charge of the maga- 
zine or newspaper pages that deal with 
books. We accept as modestly as pos- 
sible the compliment carried by the ad- 
jective, though not failing to recognize 
that “book editor,” which now pops into 
use here and there, has certain com- 
mendable elements of honesty. For quite 
another reason the old term, “sporting 
editor,” has given way to “sports edi- 
tor” and “sports writer” in the news- 
paper world. The lively suggestions 
offered by the adjective in the earlier 
designation were quite understandably 
offensive to our sober and_ sedate 


chroniclers of happenings on gridiron, 


diamond, track, court, and green. 

The best written English is not too 
good when books are the theme. The 
book reviewer may drop into informality 
and colloquialism when the occasion 
justifies it, as other mortals do, but he 
should also be able to rise to the sunlit 
heights of English composition. In gen- 
eral, here as anywhere else, the golden 
mean is preferable to either the dizzy 
peaks or the miasmal jungles. This means 
that the book reviewer must begin early 
and continue always the process of self- 
education in the use of English, for the 
American educational system turns him 
loose, however long it holds him, with 
much undone. 
Boston editor deplore with no uncertain 
vigor the failure of a famous old univer- 
sity, situated less than a thousand miles 
from the office of THe Warren, to train 
men who, as reporters, could command 
the right words and put them together 
properly in sentences. “I doubt if they 
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could even use a stencil!” he exclaimed 
in disgust. 

The reviewer will find available a 
tempting jargon of criticism, most of 
it provided by predecessors, or perhaps 
by contemporaries, who have come to 
the work from university chairs, but he 
will do well to use it sparingly. In the 
main it has to do with either poetry or 
the novel, and not infrequently even its 
originators so use it that it is utterly 
meaningless to the rest of us, or, at the 
best, bewildering and _ contradictory. 
Usually they employ it in dealing with 
groups or schools of writers or with 
literary movements and tendencies. A 
famous novelist once told me of his 
amazement and amusement at some of 
the reviews that one of his books in- 
spired. He had written a story of small- 
town life, with little of plot or action 
and much of delightful description and 
excellent character portrayal. He knew 
his place and his people and told about 
them with sympathy and in straightfor- 
ward fashion. But certain wise critics 
would not have it that way. They read 
into it subtleties and aims that the 
author never dreamed were there. In 
their reviews it became a work of mysti- 
cism and symbolism and of the perplexi- 
ties of psychology and philosophy. One 
critic called him a daring prophet of a 
certain new “school” of which the 
novelist had never heard, and another 
tagged him as a brilliant modern disciple 
of a certain old “school” of which he 
was equally ignorant. There is much 
pompous and solemn absurdity of that 
sort in the “sophisticated criticism” that 
clutters up the world of current litera- 
ture, and, of course, the same is true in 
the realms of art and music. You have 
perhaps heard of the two clever young 
newspapermen in New York who had 
their joke on the high priests of the 
freak verse movement when that silly 
cult was in its earliest and maddest 
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phase. They wrote a_ collection of 
“poems” in the craziest possible fashion 
and as devoid of meaning as of meter. 
They hoped they were helping to laugh 
the new school of “poetry” out of exist- 
ence, but they found themselves enthusi- 
astically accepted by it and their book 
the envy of its leaders. Criticism, no 
less than creative work and politics, has 
its lunatic fringe. 

It does not do to use “book reviewing’ 
and “criticism” as meaning always the 
same thing. A book review may be 
illuminating, adequate, and wholly satis- 
factory to both the author and reading 
public, and yet contain little or no criti- 
cism. On the other hand, there can be 
no sound criticism without a foundation 
of intelhgent and painstaking reviewing. 
The critic, however impressive his wis- 
dom in his special field, cannot spread 
his influence far without an understand- 
ing and application of the elementary 
principles of reviewing. Great creative 
writers are sometimes great critics also, 
but only when they practice—as Goethe 
did to the end of his life—the humbler 
routine of the reviewer’s task. 

Since the book reviewer is human, he 
has the privilege of likes and dislikes, 
but he must not imagine that the expres- 
sion of these emotions constitutes a real 
review. Certainly it falls far short of 
being criticism. Fair play should be a 
conspicuous item in the reviewer’s creed. 
It is petty business, quite unworthy the 
reviewer’s job, to allow antipathies and 
prejudices any place in a printed article 
which is designed to carry information 
and to influence public opinion. A re- 
view may quite properly contain an ex- 
pression of taste, but with it there 
should be a good reason for giving it a 
place in the mention of that particular 
book—and that reason should be made 
perfectly clear. 

The reviewer should never forget that 
the first meaning of “criticism,” when 
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we go to the Greek word from which we 
derive it, is “judging.” Judgment with- 
out justice is sorry business anywhere. 
An author has the right, broadly speak- 
ing, to attempt anything he pleases in 
his book. If he succeeds in his attempt, 
the reviewer should give him due credit, 
even though the methods employed and 
the results attained fall far short of 
stirring enthusiasm. Naturally, a dis- 
cussion of those methods and results is 
permissible, and presumably desirable, but 
it should not lose sight of the author’s 
viewpoint and aim. We may not like 
the characters in a certain novel, but 
that in itself should not lead us into 
condemnation of the novel. Quite likely 
the novelist meant that those characters 
should stir our dislike and resentment. 
His success deserves our praise. He 
faced more difficulties in giving convinc- 
ing vitality to unlovable characters than 
in portraying amiable individuals of 
whom we might readily approve. 

A review may be of almost any length 
—though circumstances usually command 
condensation and concentration—and in 
almost any form and style. Professor 
Smith of the University of Oregon, in an 
excellent new book, “The Craft of the 
Critic,” lays down this rule: “A book 
review is most nearly like a short story 
or a one-act play. It must begin in the 
middle, arrest the attention from the 
start, move rapidly to a climax, and end 
with a prepared effect.” That is a 
splendid formula to remember, but I 
object to its “must.” There are good 
reviews in infinite variety. Instead of 
beginning in the middle, a review may 
well have, for example, a gossipy be- 
ginning that acquaints the reader with 
the author and his earlier books. A 
newsy review, with little of climax or 
prepared effect at the end, is sometimes 
most readable and effective. Or the re- 
view may be made up largely of critical 
contentions, well considered, backed up 
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with quotations carefully selected. And 
so on. 

The tabloid review, now much in favor 
in some quarters, has its virtues. Its 
writer should have the gift of epigram 
rather than merely an attitude that 
craves opportunity for the sting of satire 
and the expression of malice. Professor 
Smith, already quoted, offers several 
famous examples of effective reviews con- 
densed to a single sentence: Caesar’s 
comment on Cicero’s juvenile portrait, 
“as bad as my own”; Tallyrand’s re- 
mark about “Delphine,” by Madame De 
Stael, “a novel in which both she and I 
appeared disguised as women”; Eugene 
Field’s printed review of a Shakespearian 
play that was staged uncut, “Mr. 
Hackett played King Lear last night at 
the Haymarket theatre until half-past 
one”; and the case of the writer on the 
old New York Herald who gained a 
salary increase from James Gordon 
Bennett by his review of “A History of 
Civilization,” by Buckle, “this work 


weighs nine pounds.” 

There are several things which a re- 
view sometimes is, but should not be. 
It should not be merely a diatribe or a 


panegyric. ‘True, it may properly have 
the vigorous abuse or the high praise 
which are the essence of diatribes and 
panegyrics, but the reviewer must set 
forth fairly and clearly the reasons 
therefor. It should not be simply a 
rehash of the table of contents or of the 
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body of the book. In reviewing a novel, 
for example, there may well be a brief 
outline of the story, but it is usually 
fairer to all concerned if the reviewer 
touches lightly, if at all, on the end. A 
review should not be a critical essay for 
which the book serves only as an excuse. 
That is a favorite form of review by 
those who wish to show how much more 
they know about the subject than the 
author of the book, but they should 
make this demonstration in some other 
literary form. A review should not be 
an exhibition of cleverness at the expense 
of the author. When I come across one 
of that sort, I always hope that its 
writer may some day produce a book of 
his own which may receive similar treat- 
ment, or worse. 

These rambling observations may or 
may not prove helpful to one who is 
beginning the reviewing of books or who 
is looking forward to such work. They 
are born of an experience that has 
covered more than forty years, for back 
in my high-school days I was writing 
book reviews that found their way into 
print. That beginning was something 
very presumptuous and absurd, as I see 
it now, but it was born of a love for 
books and of a joy in writing about 
them which still combine to make me 
view each stack of new books on my desk 
in much the spirit of the small boy who 
is approaching a_ heavily freighted 
Christmas tree. 








Verse Writing 


IIT—ORIGINALITY OF THEME IN VERSE 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


6CCING, sing, what shall I sing?” runs 


the Mother Goose rhyme. That is 
the important question. What shall we 
sing? Well, every one will sing his own 
song, naturally. That’s poetry. But 
what does the editor want to hear sung? 
That is the problem of the verse-writer. 
Practice writing verse. But while you 
are doing so, you might as well practice 
writing something that may conceivably 
find its way into print. Early publication 
is desirable, as only in print do one’s 
shortcomings leap out to one’s horrified 
gaze. Faults, to be corrected, must be 
seen. Cold print is a merciless mirror. 
Also, publication encourages any one, and 
gives a sense of self-confidence. 
An old question is: Which is more im- 


portant, subject matter or treatment, in 
verse? 


For the beginner, undoubtedly, subject 


matter. I think no one who has really 
sold much verse will challenge this state- 
ment. For your own later collections, in 
book form, treatment will be supreme, but, 
if you want actual money from magazines, 
certainly, choosing a subject which will 
interest the readers, is the first thing to 
be considered. No matter how beautiful 
your phrases or how melodious and flow- 
ing your lines, if you write about some- 
thing the editor does not wish treated, or 
has had treated in his pages too many 
times, or has a prejudice against, you can 
not sell your effort to him. 

Some will contend that it doesn’t 
matter what a poet chooses to write about, 
if he writes about it with beauty. For a 
beginner, it does matter. Your own 
thoughts on some abstract theme, like 
death or grief in general, are not likely 
to be such that the world will pause to 


hear—but your thoughts or reaction to 
some new, concrete, not-yet-written-about 
thing may interest readers—and first, 
editors. Your work will not have the 
chance to woo the reader at all, much less 
win favor with him, unless it has first 
pleased the editor. That is self-evident. 
And every editor, at least every editor I 
have met, has personal likes and preju- 
dices—especially, it sometimes seems, 
about poetry. It is well, therefore, to 
follow his magazine carefully, read six 
months’ back numbers, and recent num- 
bers, too, to see just what he is really 
using in verse. 

I had the honor of chatting with one 
of America’s most famous poets last week. 
I told him that I had begun to think, after 
reading reams of work by people who 
complain that they get only rejection 
slips, that the first advice to beginners 
should be: “Whatever you do, don’t 
write poems about Spring and Death.” 

He looked at me quizzically and smiled. 
Then he said dryly, “And yet, some of 
the world’s greatest poems were written 
about Spring and Death.” 

I was abashed. I had to admit it was 
true. Yet I persist in believing that, 
though a great poet treats these themes 
greatly, a beginning writer is so apt to 
echo or be dull that he will do well to 
leave these subjects, for the moment, and 
write of something fresh and unusual 
enough in itself to carry the work, apart 
from the treatment. 

Of course, when you write a poem, you 
don’t stop to consider what editors want. 
Quite right. Write what comes to you. 
Seize it. But when you are deciding later 
what to do with the poem, then remember 
these points of which we are speaking. 
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If you are sure no editor will want it, 
put it aside. Don’t revise. Work over 
only those poems that may fit some mag- 
azine, that is, until you are prepared to 
write the ones for your next book. (Re- 
member, in these articles I am speaking 
only to persons who want to make im- 
mediate money with verse, not to those 
who are poets. In writing poetry with 
no necessity to think of money, the pro- 
cedure would be quite different from that 
followed to earn.) It is because so many 
people fail to realize the difference be- 
tween poetry and verse, to evaluate cor- 
rectly their respective positions in the 
scheme of things, that so many writers of 
talent have their verse rejected by editors. 

When writing poetry with no thought 
of a necessity for selling it, we need not 
please editors, readers, or any one in the 
world but ourselves. But when sending 
it to magazines, we must not do the work 
that we like, but the work editors like. 
That takes a wholly different and opposite 
frame of mind, mood, purpose, subject 
To write salable 


matter, and technique. 
verse, one needs not so much talent as 
technique and knowledge of markets. 

A large measure of success will come 


from studying the current magazine 
verse, not once or once in a while, but 
constantly. One of the advantages of 
being in New York or any one of the large 
centers where mazagines are published 
and where one’s playtime is spent with 
praticing writers, is that shop talk brings 
an exchange of tips. The worker in a 
smaller place can get this sort of thing 
from his own writer friends in town and 
from reading the writers’ magazines regu- 
larly. One often finds out about editors’ 
prejudices in these ways. It is valuable 
knowledge. 

One of the people I meet at teas is the 
editor of a love magazine. She herself 
writes verse on the side and I’ve noticed 
that she likes to write in short, jaunty 
lines. For her I always re-type, breaking 
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each line up into two. This gives the 
short-line effect, and usually traps her 
into taking the verse. I’m sure if she 
saw it written the long-line way she would 
send me a friendly and sprawly note say- 
ing her budget was overdrawn. 

Editors are human and they naturally 
have their own likes and dislikes, which 
are just as well heeded if we know them. 
We can learn of them by rejection slips 
and market notes chiefly. 

In wondering what to write about, one 
does well to choose some one concrete 
thing. Avoid writing vaguely of some 
large theme, such as grief, death, longing, 
etc., in general. Especially avoid using 
these generic words as titles. It is some 
specific aspect of these larger things that 
we want to present. 

Write what you feel most. If it is 
pleasure in walking in the wind, or heart- 
break because your sweetheart is absent 
or untrue, or joy because he is coming 
this evening to see you, write what you 
feel. You may tie the emotion up to a 
different and deeper fictitious event for 
dramatic effect ; but when you are happy, 
say so; sad, tell it out. In that way your 
verse will have a ring of sincerity. It 
will reach the heart of the reader, which 
is all you want. 

First, write what you wish to write. 
But if it is too vague, try to narrow it 
down; make it specific. Don’t go to the 
other extreme and make it trivial. The 
best way is to tell everything you feel, 
barring nothing, and then after it is down 
in black and white, scrutinize it with 
hostile eyes. 

Be a severe critic of your own work. 
Would you care to read this poem if you 
saw it in a magazine yourself, signed by 
some one you never heard of? Would 
you clip it out? Read it aloud to your 
best friend? Send it to your sweetheart 
in a letter? Paste it in your scrapbook? 
No? Then why should any one else? In 
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that case, lay it carefully in the waste- 
basket and write another poem. 

Using one’s hobbies for material is 
profitable. All through high school I 
owned a canoe, and because I spent hours 
and hours on the water, after school, I 
sold dozens of verses about canoeing, and 
sunsets on a river, and trees and night. 
If you like to paddle, mention it to the 
world in verse. Any one who has never 
been in a canoe can write a canoeing poem, 
but not so well as you, because you know 
little things about it that a prairie dweller 
doesn’t. Put these specific details in— 
the very feel of the paddle, the blade cut- 
ting the water, the sound of it, the way 
the water looks when it parts, the tug 
against your paddle arm in a storm— 
write these in a poem. Then send it to 
an outdoor magazine, or if it’s young 
enough and there’s nothing unsuitable, to 
a Sunday school paper. You'll probably 
sell it to one—they like material on out- 
door activities. 

Those who like to use big words can 


let themselves go in nature poetry, as in 
sonnets. Persons of scholarly minds write 
better nature poems than love poems. And 
impulsive people write better love poetry. 


Which are you? 
pulsive? 
your bent. 


Reflective or im- 


Study yourself. Then follow 
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Do the thing you feel naturally drawn 
to, and then practice till you do it well. 
Always make it seem real, your own. The 
chief danger in nature verse, if you’ll pick 
up an anthology or a magazine and read 
some, you'll find to be triteness of title. 
So, after finishing yours, it may be better 
to cross out the title you’ve used and 
think out a list of new ones, and then 
choose the best. Don’t call it “Autumn 
Evening” or anything stereotyped like 
that. That is the same as calling a child 
Montmorency. It’s a needless handicap. 

I should suggest love poems as suitable 
for a beginner to attempt. Every one 
must have some individual ideas about 
love, if not some experience or memory. 
What a field for lyrics! The best field, 
I am convinced. Except for the purely 
commercial, superior advantages of writ- 
ing children’s verse, greeting-card verse, 
and nature verse, beginners will do best 
with love poems. Of course, only write 
these if you enjoy doing it. 

Poetry should not be written as a duty, 
ever, except as technique practice, the 
scales of the writer. It should be done 
with delight. If you don’t like to write 
it, don’t write it at all. But most people 
like to write it. There is a certain joy 
of creation in writing poetry that tran- 
scends, I sometimes believe, any other joy. 


Miss Davies will be glad to have readers ask questions, state their diffi- 
culties, and suggest what phases of verse-writing they prefer to have discussed 
in these articles. Address all inquiries to Tue Warrer. 








667 STARTED up in bed and sat up- 

right, supporting myself on my 
palms, as I gazed on this horrible spectre. 
The hag made, as it seemed, a single and 
swift stride to the bed where I lay, and 
squatted herself down upon it in precisely 
the same attitude which I had assumed in 
the extremity of horror, advancing her 
diabolical countenance within half a 
yard of mine with a grin that seemed to 
intimate the malice and derision of an in- 
carnate fiend.” 

Exciting stuff! But, Sir Walter Scott, 
even though you manage to take in us 
adults and get us to call “The Tapestried 
Chamber” a mystery classic, you have not 
swayed a certain type of reader — the 
adolescent. Maybe you didn’t plan to; 
but he’s read your yarn just the same, and 
he murmurs in a tired, faintly bored voice: 

“Now really, Walt, you wouldn’t kid 
me, would you? I judge from the way 
you told the tale, you believed it yourself. 
But if you want my opinion, the thing 
doesn’t convince me. If the Scary Story 
magazine tried a yarn like that, I’d call it 
hokum. If you can’t explain the mystery 
of that crazy chamber, why, there just 
wasn’t any. Give me something possible, 
anyhow, even though it may be improb- 
able. I want to know why?” 

And that demand to know the answer 
is an extremely significant point for the 
writer to remember when examining the 
fundamental requirements of the mystery 
story for adolescents. Perhaps authors, 
editors, and librarians would prefer it 
otherwise, but the insistence is not to be 
denied. The adolescent demands, of 
course, that the narrative be provocative, 
atmospheric, packed with suspense. But 
unless the cryptic problem, about which 
the entire account is woven, is satisfac- 
torily, definitely explained in the end, the 
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whole thing is, to him—bunk! This atti- 
tude is a heritage from his juvenile years. 
In late childhood, he suddenly became sus- 
picious of yarns which used to leave him 
titillating with this concluding, not over- 
subtle apology: “Unbelievable as the 
thrilling narrative was, the raconteur 
spoke with such depth of conviction and 
sincerity that it cut short any incredulity 
which might have arisen in the minds of 
his shivering listeners.” He began asking 
the inevitable “why?” and, not receiving 
a satisfactory answer, went whistling into 
his adolescence, prepared to cast a lack- 
luster eye upon any story that the author 
couldn’t explain. 

Much less gullible than the adult, the 
adolescent examines mystery and detective 
tales with great acuteness. He keeps close 
track of all the motions and motives of 
the characters. He catalogues and ana- 
lyzes the many little undercurrents that 
weave their sinister way through the dark 
deeds of the fabric. He is collecting facts 
and adding them up rapidly in an attempt 
to outguess the author. If he does not 
foresee the writer’s solution, if it seems 
skilfull, plausible, he is ready to admit 
that the story is “a knock-out.” But there 
must be a solution! That is the nub of 
the matter. 

Granting this statement to be true, let 
us examine the mystery yarn for adoles- 
cents with an eye to its various elements. 
Apparently we have been putting the cart 
before the horse, to speak of solution first. 
Yet here is a truism for all mystery story 
writers. Construct your tale backwards! 
In other words, first, know the why of all 
the mystery, what all the shooting is 
about, then work back slowly, logically to 
the beginning. Perhaps it is unnecessary 
to mention the truism at all, but surely 
every reader is familiar with the narrative 




















































































































































































that is not planned according to that 
scheme. Such a yarn always concludes 
with a solution that is an insult to the 
average reader’s intelligence. It has 
practically always been built on the mis- 
interpreted direction: “First, get your 
hero up a tree.” The careless author does 
not realize that that direction is not meant 
to include him along with the hero. The 
result is that the writer is as much in the 
dark regarding the outcome of his mystery 
story as is the reader. That makes enter- 
taining reading, perhaps, up to the con- 
clusion. At that point, however, the 
author loses out. He has worn himself 
to complete emaciation and mental weak- 
ness by the astounding complexities of the 
tale. If, at this point, he suddenly at- 
tempts to find a solution, he is indeed in 
a very poor condition to do so. The 


reader, practically always, has had a 
better one for some time and pities, yes, 
resents the weak or grotesquely unconvinc- 
ing answer the desperate writer finally, 


sinkingly, clutches at. The rest is silence. 
Especially so far as editors are ever again 
concerned with that writer. 

S. S. Van Dine has given an excellent 
recipe for the wrong kind of mystery 
story: “Kill or kidnap a man; throw sus- 
picion for the crime on everybody in sight ; 
suppress all the facts that would tend to 
clear up the problem; and then bring on 
the spooks and shudders till it’s time to 
stop.” In other words, stories that fit the 
above recipe do one particularly criminal 
thing: they play false with the reader. 
They refuse to recognize that, if at almost 
any page the reader or the principal char- 
acter were told what he has a right to 
know, the entire narrative would drop in 
its tracks. In addition to this false-front 
yarn, other gross mistakes always appear. 
The hero seems always to be equipped with 
an adaptable blindness which permits him 
to overlook innumerable obvious clues and 
signals which the reader has instantly 
fastened upon. His myrmidons are always 
just a little stupider than he, so that in 
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the end, when, by great good fortune, he 
has blundered onto a solution, they will 
stare up at him with pop-eyed amazement, 
cluck wonderingly, then collapse weakly 
against the wall, muttering, “What a man! 
What a man!” 

And not satisfied with all this clap-trap, 
the author, intent always upon piling sus- 
pense on suspense until the whole thing 
threatens to topple over into quivering 
ruins, gives his principal character and as 
many of the other actors as possible just 
the beating of their lives. They are shot 
at, slashed, crushed with falling buildings, 
thrown down long flights of stone steps, 
plunged into icy streams and gloomy 
tarns, and smitten about the head “with 
some strange blunt instrument” until it 
doesn’t seem that the spirit can remain 
longer within the tortured body. Still, 
on it goes, while implausibility is heaped 
upon discrepancy until the reader finally 
begins to hope vaguely that all the char- 
acters will be killed, not alone to put them 
out of their misery, but so that he doesn’t 
have to remember them any more. Yet 
such things are not to be. Along about 
the last page the hero gets at least half 
of his wits back. He feels a bit of strength 
returning to his outraged muscles. Stimu- 
lated by his example, the other actors 
burst out of durance vile, or gnaw 
through steel cables, or come back quite 
unblushingly from the dead so that they 
may be on hand for the curtain call men- 
tioned in the paragraph preceding this. 

Dishonest writing, of course; poorly 
planned, worse executed, this sort of 
narrative is practically always accom- 
panied by flimsy “he-had-a-livid-scar-on- 
his-cheek” characterizations and by inci- 
dents which are never quite caught up 
glibly enough in the gathering of loose 
ends in the conclusion. 

But perhaps we are attacking this whole 
affair quite unpedagogically from the 
negative angle. The discussion should 
concern itself with the right kind of mys- 
tery story which the adolescent will enjoy. 
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Are there positive rules to follow? Father 
Ronald Knox, the well-known English 
writer of mystery and detective tales, 
gives a few in an introduction to one of 
his books: 

1. The criminal must be some one men- 
tioned in the early part of the story, but 
must not be any one whose thoughts the 
reader has been allowed to follow. [The 
italics are mine. | 

2. Supernatural agencies are ruled out. 

3. No more than one secret room or 
passage is allowable. 

4. No Chinaman must figure in the 
story. 

5. No accident must ever help the de- 
tective nor must he ever have an unac- 
countable intuition which proves right. 

6. The detective himself must not com- 
mit the crime. 

7. The stupid friend of the detective, 
the Watson, must not conceal any 


thoughts which pass through his mind. 
8. Twin brothers and doubles, generally, 


must not appear unless we have been duly 
prepared for them. 

These rules are even more sound than 
they may at first appear. It should be 
clear to the amateur writer that he must, 
if he would play fair with his readers, 
keep away from a discussion of the vil- 
lain’s thoughts, since they obviously will 
bring the story to an abrupt conclusion. 
Rule two, remember, is of prime impor- 
tance to the adolescent. Rule three the 
adolescent does not insist upon. He 
merely asks for plausibility. Rule four he 
would like cast out. He enjoys the in- 
scrutable Chinee and all the atmosphere 
and dark doings which seem to trail the 
Oriental of fiction. Rule five the adoles- 
cent reader holds to be one of the tests 
of plausibility. The young adult realizes 
that coincidence or yogi-ism is a pretty 
cheap device to help bring about a solu- 
tion. Number six is not a matter for 
quarrel. If the tale is entertaining and 
is tightly enough constructed, the reader 
will not stick at this. The point of rule 
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seven must not be overlooked. The flabby 
mystery yarn often includes a Watson 
who “knew it all the time”’—-so it turns 
out. Adolescents will not abide this kind 
of cheating. Rule eight brings up a 
matter that should be carried over into 
other phases of the plot construction. 
Unusual events must not take place with- 
out the reader’s being somewhat prepared 
for them. This preparation should be 
made only by hint, by nuance; but it must 
certainly be there so that the reader can- 
not accuse the author of dragging in arti- 
ficial aids to solution. 

And of tremendous importance is this 
business of originality. The mystery 
story writer’s box of illusions seems to 
contain the following articles: one ghostly 
figure on the moor, in the deserted castle, 
or hanging around some perfectly respect- 
able greengrocer’s bungalow. (‘This prop 
is so shopworn as to be almost unpresent- 
able); one series of assorted noises— a 
moan, a clanking chain, a catlike thudding 
on the unused staircase, a _ sepulchral 
whisper that turns the blood to ice, a 
weird rapping (these are looking pretty 
seedy this spring) ; a horrible man-eating 
loup-garou which turns out to be Mrs. 
Grogan’s cocker-spaniel with a pair of 
phosphorescent spectacles (this is still do- 
ing service, but it may fall to pieces any 
time now); fourteen dozen clutching 
hands through secret panels, and a gross 
of funny faces worn by maniacs, house- 
maids, and the owner who is found dead in 
the library (these are all very horrible, 
very mysterious. But by their condition 
it looks as if they will last forever). There 
is, besides, a lot of unassorted junk in the 
box, but this exhibit is enough to give the 
struggling mystery-yarn writer a few 
ideas. Armed (to the teeth) with these 
and accompanied by a load of action, 
thrills, and suspense, the writer is ready 
to go forth. 

But mystery concocters should be 
warned that the quality that always 
warms the reader’s heart most—if he finds 
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the story has been done with reasonable 
craftsmanship—is freshness, unusualness, 
a new twist to the old, old theme. And the 
author ought to know, also, that he can 
to some extent achieve this originality by 
feeding his imagination with reading, ob- 
servation, and interpretation, guided con- 
stantly by a sense of dramatic proportion. 
Most of all, he should remember that the 
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mystery story built for adolescents is a 
battle of wits and the author must not 
come off second-best. He must construct 
a narrative so provocative, so closely 
woven, so unpredictable in its outcome, 
that the youthful reader will say with an 
admiring grin, as he lays down the maga- 
zine, “Gee whizz, I never thought of 
that!” 


Environment and the American Author 


By Frora M. Hotty 


O writers have to live in a certain 

locality to write of it? Is it best 
for the American author to stay close 
to his own fireside editor or publisher to 
write of American life for American 
readers? Frequently one hears the re- 
mark: “Don’t stay abroad too long or 
you will lose your touch with our life 


and our literary needs over here.” 
What about Edith Wharton, who for 
years has done her work on the other 


side? Perhaps she would not have 
written “Ethan Frome” had she _ been 
too near that little New England village. 
Then, in the old days, there were Marion 
Crawford, Henry Harland, Henry 
James, and many others. 

A classic example was Flaubert, who 
travelled in Egypt to revel in the 
romance of the East and to write of it. 
Not until he got there did he realize 
the romantic possibilities of his own gray 
Normandy. Result, “Madame Bovary.” 

Gertrude Atherton’s fine novel, “Tower 
of Ivory,” about Munich’s musical circles, 
was written in San Francisco. 

Briggs, the cartoonist, had only about 
a year of “When a Feller Needs a 
Friend” sort of environment in his life. 
But for thirty years after that, living in 
New York and New Rochelle, he kept 
drawing from the experiences of that one 


year. Kipling’s “Stalky & Co.,” taken 
from his school days, was written years 
later and in an entirely different environ- 
ment. 

Then we have Eugene O’Neill as an 
example in the theater. He has recently 
completed a stupendous piece of dramatic 
work in his chateau in Normandy. 

Europe is fast becoming the workshop 
of the American author and playwright. 

Fannie Kilbourne, whose “Dot and 
Will” stories are a household name in 
almost every home of the young married 
couple of moderate means, is a typical 
American girl, born in a small city in 
the West, living a short time in New 
York and its suburbs, and now, with her 
husband and the well-known twins, resid- 
ing abroad. 

“You write,” says Miss Kilbourne, 
“from the stored-up experiences of the 
past, and you work best, not necessarily 
in the environment about which you 
write, but in an environment—whatever 
it may be—that is most stimulating to 
creative effort.” 

In the last two years that Miss Kil- 
bourne (Mrs. Charles Gatchell) has been 
living on the other side, she has con- 
tinued to write her stories of American 
girls, and the young married people, 
facing the everyday problems of the 
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everyday American life. These stories 
have been published in The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCalls, and the American 
Magazine. She has seldom, perhaps 
never, used the life about her. She 
began her stories about Dot and Will 
and the “Montrose bunch” when she 
lived in New York. Her stories of smart 
suburban life were written after she left 
Bronxville. 

Miss Kilbourne’s success is largely due 
to the fact that girls and women see 
themselves and their own problems in her 
stories. She does not depend so much 
on plot as on the unexpected twist in 
her situations. She makes her characters 
likable, often lovable. She is another 
one of those writers who slaves over a 
story, spending hours on a twist or a 
turn in a sentence or a situation. 

Guy Gilpatric, a writer who has made 
a recent success with his stories in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Red- 


book, etce., has just had his first book, 
“Scotch and Water,” published by Dodd, 


Mead and Co. Mr. Gilpatric resigned 
the vice presidency of a well-known ad- 
vertising firm, gave up his apartment in 
New York, and with his wife and Jock 
(the terrier who often appears in his 
fiction) went last summer to live on the 
Riviera. 

Mr. Gilpatric was one of the youngest 
aviators in this country and served over- 
seas during the entire period of the War. 
He was seventeen when his first story 
was published in Collier’s, and he was not 
much older than that when he wrote 
technical articles on aviation. He says 
that, although the War itself did not 
stimulate him to write, he got a great 
deal out of it which has helped him, not 
simply in the writing of war stories, but 
he has found that when one has lived a 
thing one can write about it without 
bothering to look it up. 

Zola wrote the greatest novel about 
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the Franco-Prussian war, but because 
he had not served in that war, it cost 
him much extra work. 

“Mr. Glencannon,” the Scotch char- 
acter featured in “Scotch and Water,” 
was put down on paper when Mr. Gil- 
patric saw a Scottish engineer in 
Funchal, Madeira, playing on a bagpipe. 
He was making a frightful disturbance 
and this supplied a ready-made conflict 
problem for a story. Mr. Gilpatric 
admits that there was a commercial 
angle in his plans to write a series about 
this Scotchman. This was the popularity 
of the Scotch joke. He believes that 
whenever possible a story should cash in 
on a popular trend; and the Scotch joke 
is eternally popular. 

Mr. Gilpatric does not consider a 
writer a professional until he becomes a 
free lance, and that is one reason he 
resigned from an executive office. He 
thinks it well for an author to figure 
carefully the number of working days on 
which he can count, then to make an 
estimate of the number of stories he has 
been able to turn out during that period. 
With some authors he thinks fifty stories 
a year would be a good average, “if one 
is a really conscientious working bird.” 
(I find that many writers think one a 
month a high average.) 

This well-balanced commercial sense, 
admitted by the creater of “Mr. Glen- 
cannon,” is linked with a rare gift of 
humor. Mr. Gilpatric is very critical 
of his own work, but admits that he is 
frequently pleased with what he does, so 
far as the writing job is concerned. He 
considers the whole thing a_ business 
proposition, however, and cannot feel 
complete satisfaction with anything he 
produces unless he is sure that it 
measures up to the commercial specifica- 
tions. 

The Saturday Evening Post bought 
three stories by Mr. Gilpatric in one 
week, and that is a record. 
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Worlds Unjust Fate 


Few developments in journalism have aroused such nation-wide 
interest as that caused by the recent sale of the New York World. 
Much of the comment is admirably reflected in the following edi- 
torial from the weekly, Editor and Publisher, The Fourth Estate. 


OSEPH PULITZER’S majestic crea- 
tion, his glory in life and his solemn 

pledge to the future beyond the mortal 
span, trembles under the weight of eco- 
nomic reverses and virtually goes to the 
auction block, a defeat without a parallel 
in the history of the American press. 

The spectacle dismays every true jour- 
nalist, for great is the tradition, enviable 
the record of accomplishment in forty- 
eight years. The gifted hand that in life 
reared stone on stone until the tower 
reached the journalistic skies, in death 
destroyed its own creation. Though 
buttressed by inherited affluence, given 
youth and health, commanding a machine 
which seemed capable of running forever 
on the impetus of the past, the sons of 
Pulitzer could not carry through to suc- 
cess a public policy and a_ publishing 
business which he, starting as an immi- 
grant boy, frail of body, pinched by 
creature needs, driven by necessity, but 
rich in ambition, courage, and native in- 
telligence, builded in his generation with 
such infinite perseverance and skill that 
his name will endure as marking a brilliant 
epoch in newspaper annals. Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s principles were worthless without his 
method. The old method did not suit the 
new day. The genius founder of the 
World in his time progressed with the 
march of events. Dead, the World stood 
still. 

Strange that one who judged life with 
such unerring accuracy, and who served 
his professional policy with such tireless 
zeal, seeking even to perpetuate it unto 
the second and third generation, should 
leave a will which tied his heirs hand and 
foot. Be it said for them, they could 


not work out their own destinies, keeping 
pace with the changing times, and remain 
true to the letter of their father’s testa- 
ment, 

For more than five years the practiced 
eyes of newspaperdom have been directed 
at unmistakable signs of a failing Morn- 
ing World. Friends of the newspaper, 
often called a “newspaperman’s news- 
paper,” because it gratified so many 
journalistic ideals, were disquieted, un- 
happy, over its wavering and blunder- 
ing and the diminished spark of courage 
to address the reader in direct terms 
and fight the liberal battle to a finish. 
Talented men continued to write and 
draw for the World, but heart seemed to 
have gone out of them. Lacking leader- 
ship, staff spirit increasingly smacked 
of laissez-faire. The best stuff of some 
World men began to show in books and 
magazines and other outside media. In- 
stead of rallying around some powerful 
and admirable figure, the staff talked of 
the good old times, of the great blind chief, 
of the old idol Frank I. Cobb, and other 
lost leaders. Many editorial and business 
office errors were made. 

Ralph Pulitzer, after a stormy regime, 
retired and the younger brother, Herbert, 
on whom the father had lavished his hope, 
tried his hand. Ralph went to Europe, a 
sick man. Just before Christmas, 1929, 
Herbert started a retrenchment cam- 
paign, discharging a group of old em- 
ployes. Rumors spread from Park Row. 
The advertising department went onto a 
high pressure basis. Heywood Broun had 
been fired for having his critical say in 
The Nation, an indiscreet and unkind act, 
we thought, but sincere and the kind of 
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stuff an earnest editorial man would like 
to get “off his chest” to the editor, if the 
editor were friendly and not aloof from 
the staff. Office morale sank lower. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, the managing 
editor, was a news whirlwind in his day, 
but made a fortune in the speculative 
market, and his high-geared enthusiasm 
ran to sports and Wall Street. He was 
frequently absent from the office. 

Prior to the entrance upon the scene of 
Herbert Pulitzer, Walter Lippmann, a 
Harvard product, was made editor. 
Previously, for several years, he had been 
chief editorial writer, succeeding Cobb. 
Mr. Lippmann was known as a liberal 
writer, with some advanced ideas, but his 
editorials read strangely to the World 
audience. Contrasted with the clear, 
sharp, intimate, penetrating, fighting note 
Cobb had struck for many years, Mr. 
Lippmann’s stuff seemed labored. Once 
in a while he would deliver a masterpiece, 


fully capable of it, but the famed World 


editorial page sagged under his everyday 
ponderosity in reference to intricate inter- 
national politics and the abstractions of 


domestic affairs. Mr. Lippmann seemed 
unable to address the man in the street 
in intimate terms, but many of his edi- 
torials would be worth frames on academy 
walls, 

The World faithfully attacked the 
K. K. K., gave immense space to the wet 
question until the subjeet seemed thread- 
bare, supported the national Democratic 
party and its candidates, mildly battled 
Tammany, was usually generous to Re- 
publican adversaries, found less fault with 
Wall Street than in Pulitzer’s day, occa- 
sionally struck out with some of the old- 
time liberal vigor, calling things by their 
right names, and there was no lack of 
conscience. But sincere critics of the 
World, for the most part loving its tradi- 
tions, found the waters of its editorial 
fountain less sweet. 

Following the retirement of Mr. Swope 
the news performance became as routine 
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an operation as any newspaper New York 
has seen in the modern day. Enterprises 
were few. The smart writing that one 
expected in World columns was conspicu- 
ously missing. ‘The city staff dwindled, 
but James W. Barrett, city editor, fought 
for a quality report. During the trying 
hours of this week, Managing Editor 
Ralph E. Renaud presented rather better 
than usual first pages and the honest re- 
porting of the World’s own troubles com- 
manded city-wide attention. 

The news illustrations have been weak 
for some time, due to the retrenchment 
policy, but the cartoons of Rollin Kirby, 
Wortman, Johnstone, and Webster con- 
tinued excellent. The saving grace of the 
morning edition was the page opposite the 
editorial page, dominated by F. P. A. 

The Evening World has surpassed the 
morning issue, during the declining years, 
playing the news and many excellent fea- 
tures. It has been a consistently good 
newspaper, with some stalwarts on the 
staff, but certain pinch-penny methods 
have embarrassed action. Occasionally 
the Evening World has shown some of the 
old fighting thrust and its editorial page, 
edited by Harold S. Pollard, has been a 
powerful local influence. But the losing 
morning edition dragged upon the evening 
paper. This situation was complicated 
by a serious slump in the Sunday issue, 
which has been on a routine basis for some 
time, plainly indicating financial distress. 

On the management side there was a 
lack of harmony. J. F. Bresnahan, busi- 
ness manager, despite obstacles, managed 
to reconstruct the plant at a cost of 
approaching $2,000,000 in three years, 
charged to current expense. E. M. 
Alexander was in command of advertising. 
Lack of harmony in the World business 
office was no new thing, the elder Pulitzer 
having encouraged it often by giving dual 
assignments. 

Editor & Publisher makes these criti- 
cisms with a consciousness that any 
analysis of policy and conduct of this 
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traditionally great newspaper must neces- 
sarily reflect badly on individuals. Joseph 
Pulitzer was a superman. Few men in 
this world could follow his pace. 

In striking contrast is the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, first success of Joseph 
Pulitzer, long dominated by his son 
Joseph. It has never wavered, but has 
kept in step with progress, growing 
greater year by year, stalwart defender 
of the finest of American press principles, 
an institution commanding national re- 
spect, profitable and operating close to 
the original ideal. Joseph Pulitzer has 
demonstrated his worth at St. Louis. 

The World, lacking firm control, was 
caught between the upper and nether 
millstones in the ceaseless and pitiless 
grind of the New York dailies for circula- 
tion and advertising dominance. A lost 
position is a deadly handicap. Recoveries 
are difficult and infrequent, calling for the 
most heroic action. 

Joseph Pulitzer willed that New York 


World must be perpetuated in the same 
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spirit in which he had conducted it, a 
free and independent newspaper, acting 
from “motives higher than mere gain.” 
The great editor and publisher could not 
bequeath the spirit that surged in his 
bosom. In the commercial age institu- 
tions that are conducted from motives 
higher than mere gain are rare and diffi- 
cult of operation. The will betrays no 
thought that Mr. Pulitzer’s World might 
suffer from financial reverses. He did not 
plan for a refinancing contingency. All 
he seemed to fear was that the World 
might not be true to his liberal faith. 

Newspaperdom is grateful to the World 
for standards and ideals which flowed 
from it in lavish abundance for a genera- 
tion, charting a professional course both 
noble and profitable. Its benign influence 
on American journalism will endure. New 
York and America have benefited from 
its faithful, courageous championship in 
measure beyond computation. Joseph 
Pulitzer’s handiwork deserved a_ kinder, 
juster fate. 





TWO JOURNALISTS WITH A COMMON 


IDEALISM 


From another editorial in Editor and Publisher 


Consolidation of the New York World news- 
papers with New York Telegram, the astonishing 
development of the week in journalism, is a 
natural, harmonious congruity in point of public 
policy, consistent with the journalistic traditions 
of two famous American newspaper families. 

Joseph Pulitzer and Edward Wyllis Scripps 
were never association in life, but were firmly 
bound by the ties of a common idealism regarding 
public affairs. Each was a liberal to finger tips 
and each held that the obligations of the jour- 
nalist, in the democratic institution, constituted 
a public trust which far transcends mere motives 
of private gain. Each, on many occasions, de- 
clared both publicly and privately that the acid 
test of good journalism was sacrificing devotion 
to the cause of the man in the street, the woman 
in the home, the child in school and so great was 
the public-service zeal of these two editors and 
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publishers that they worked to the point of physi- 
cal exhaustion, one threatened with blindness and 
the other dying stone blind. 

Both sought in their final days to create systems 
through which their altruistic aims in journalism 
might be perpetuated for the benefit of future 
generations. 

Mr. Scripps’ anticipation of the future beyond 
the grave was better than that of Mr. Pulitzer. 
Five years before his death Mr. Scripps turned his 
properties over to his son, Robert P. Scripps and 
toy W. Howard, an apt student of his policies, 
constituting the Scripps-Howard organization, and 
set up a simple profit-sharing plan whereby the 
employes of the far-flung Scripps service became 
stockholders in the various properties. Until to- 
day their aggregate holdings comprise a majority 
interest. Mr. Pulitzer set up a trust. Mr. Scripps 
tied loosely, Mr. Pulitzer tightly, to the unknown 
future. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 


department, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’ Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 





Editor, the Forum: 


In the good old days, when all titles had aliases, 
this article would have been headed, “From the 
Beginner’s Side of the Fence, or A Treatise on 
the Art of Avoiding Discouragement on the Part 
of Aspiring Writers. Why It Can Be Done, and 
How, “Written by One of Them.” They wrote 
titles that way a good many years ago. Before 
my time, of course. 

Not long ago I watched a mother trying to ex- 
plain an arithmetic problem to her small son, 
while a slightly older boy impatiently waited near 
them. Finally the older boy exclaimed earnestly, 
if somewhat inelegantly, “Aw, let me show him!” 
and this he forthwith proceeded to do, pointing 
out the figures with an unerring forefinger, and 
enlivening his remarks with numerous explosive 
“See?”’s. And in no time at all the smaller boy’s 
face lighted up with understanding as he said, 
“Why, I can do that!” Certainly he could, when 
the matter in hand was explained to him in his 
own language. 

And so my claim to a hearing on the subject 
of discouragement is not based on the number 
of accepted manuscripts to my credit, nor yet on 
my qualifications as an experienced collector of 
rejection slips; but solely on the fact that the 
language of the amateur is still my language, and 
I want to “show him” the way past one of the 
bugbears that beset the path of all inexperienced 
writers. From experience, and from the fact that 
no book or article of advice to young writers is 
considered complete without the warning, “Don’t 
get discouraged,” I know that discouragement and 
success in writing cannot go hand in hand. 

Some time ago I wrote a story and failed to 
find a market for it. On my story’s first return 
to me, I was surprised. On its next return, I 
was sorry. After that, with each return of the 
manuscript I was both surprised and sorry until, 
with repetition, the surprise gradually died out. 
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At last I decided I was going to find out what 
ailed the thing. 

I sent it, with the fee required, to three dif- 
ferent literary critics, whose names I had selected 
with care as being, as nearly as I was capable 
of judging, at the head of their line of work. In 
due time their criticisms reached me. In each 
case my manuscript had evidently had careful 
and thorough consideration. But not one of the 
critics criticized the same thing in my story! How 
was that an antidote for discouragement, you ask 
me? Because it reminded me that, as the critics 
themselves had different standards, quite possibly 
any editor might have still another. Not that I 
felt that this disagreement made their criticisms 
of no value to me. Far from it. Three criticisms, 
all different, gave me a freer perspective, a wider 
view. 

For instance, one critic wrote me that I had 
no plot; another critic found my plot only too 
evident, I judge; and the third critic wrote that 
my plot was complete, and all that it should be. 
From that, I deduced, working on the principle 
of the rule of the majority, that I had better 
look around for another plot. 

Do you think these three criticisms, by master 
hands, all differing, were just and reasonable ex- 
cuse for discouragement? Why not at all! 

Having noted carefully all the points on which 
my story had been criticized, or even “damned 
with faint praise,” I started blithely out to search 
for the credits I had been given. I found that 
all three critics called my dialogue good, my 
characterization fair, and my style pleasing. 

One great difficulty that besets the beginner lies 
in his lack of familiarity with possible markets. 
To be sure, he has books on the subject, and they 
are of inestimable value to him. But such a book 
cannot possibly be infallible, and the beginner 
can well afford to take its statements with the 
proverbial grain of salt, and risk a few rejections 
in his search for markets. 

















I had been writing with a reasonable amount of 
success for some time before a copy of a book 
giving various markets and their requirements 
came into my hands. Out of curiosity I looked 
up a few of my markets in this book. As a 
prophylactic to discouragement, let me tell you 
what I found. 

It happens that my husband is a professional 
man, and there are some things about the general 
practice of his profession that have irked me con- 
siderably. One day I had sent a semi-humorous 
article, dealing with matters connected with the 
profession, to one of the magazines that comes to 
my husband’s desk, disregarding the fact that I 
had never seen the name of a layman in its list 
of contributors. The letter of acceptance that 
came back to me stated that more writing of 
the same kind would be welcomed. But this 
magazine is listed as printing only technical and 
scientific articles written by members of the pro- 
fession! 

With true beginner’s luck, perhaps, I have 
Janded several of my articles in magazines where 
their like had not appeared before; in one case 
the largest check I had received at that time 
accompanied a request from the editor that he 
be allowed to see first anything that I wrote 
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thereafter on kindred subjects. But this maga- 
zine is listed as publishing only articles dealing 
with the business side of the profession; while 
my article that won approval had been in the 
nature of a friendly and humorous dig at methods 
of business practiced by the profession in general. 

I do not mean to say that one need hope to 
sell an article on millinery to a scientific maga- 
zine. ‘There must be some point of contact, of 
course. But a magazine will sometimes accept 
material not written in its usual vein, if the ar- 
ticle itself is well written. 

Use the best judgment you have in sending out 
your manuscripts; send them first to the maga- 
zines to which you feel fairly sure they are suited; 
but if you run out of this class of magazines, 
keep right on sending. 

Get all the help you can with your writing, 
from every available source: studying by yourself, 
through correspondence courses, through personal 
instruction, and always by writing, writing, writ- 
ing. Nothing will help you more than criticism 
of your work by other writers competent to give 
you constructive criticism and advice. 


Florence E. Aird. 
Carterville, Ill. 


MAKE READING HOURS COUNT FOR MORE 


Editor, the Forum: 

The busy writer finds it hard to get time to 
read what he would like. He can’t increase the 
number of hours in a day, and he can’t, as a rule, 
cut down his writing hours. But he can, rather 
easily, lengthen his reading period by increasing 
his reading speed. He can find time to read sev- 
eral additional books a year without interfering 
in any woy with his regular work. 

Let me illustrate more specifically what in- 
creasing his reading rate will amount to. It is 
not difficult to increase one’s rate from, say, 180 
to 24) words a minute, or an equivalent increase 
in his own rate. Yet that increase means that 
the time for reading “War and Peace” will be 
reduced from 51 hours to 43 hours; for “Tom 
Jones,” from 31 to 25 hours; for “Pickwick 
Papers,” from 28 to 23 hours; “Don Quixote,” 
38 to 32 hours; “Vanity Fair,” 25 to 21 hours; 
and “Treasure Island,” 614 to 514 hours. There 
is a saving of 30 hours’ time in reading these six 
books, ranging from 79,000 to 615,000 words. This 
means that the average reader takes about 180 
hours to read these books, while the reader who 
has increased his speed, as suggested, does it in 
150 hours. 

“But,” you may object, “the rapid reader doesn’t 
get as much from his reading as the slow reader.” 

“Slow and sure” may be a time-honored motto, 
but here the facts all point the other way. Test 
after test has shown that the readers who read 
most rapidly comprehend most. So from this 
point of view, speed in reading informational ma- 
terial seems desirable. 

How, then, can one increase his reading speed 
or rate without an undue amount of effort or 


extra time? Here are a number of well-tested 
rules. Educators have pratically had a monopoly 
on them up to the present time, as far as con- 
scious application goes. 

1. Force yourself to read more rapidly than is 
comfortable. This rule is most important of all. 
Loss of content will seem to hinder you at first, 
but if you persist in forcing yourself to read 
rapidly, practice will right this. Don’t force 
yourself to the point of fatigue. 

2. Read in larger thought groups. The eye, in- 
stead of moving continuously, stops at each 
thought it grasps and moves in jerks across the 
page. By making each of these momentary 
glimpses take in a larger group of words, you 
will decrease the number of such jerks. It’s the 
jerk, or movement, that takes time, so read 
phrases, lines, sentences. A book the size of an 
ordinary novel should not require more than 
three stops or fixations to the line. Form regu- 
lar habits of eye fixations, so that you are con- 
scious of the rythm, the swing of your reading. 
Then, as the new habits become fixed, the con- 
sciousness will die out. 

3. Don’t go back to pick up ideas you have 
missed as you read, This will be hard to do as 
you first try to force your speed. But if you 
yield, you will become a less thorough reader. 
Expect yourself to get it the first time. 

4. Be sensible. Don’t try to use the same 
reading rate for a newspaper or popular novel 
as for a sociological treatise or a beautiful poem. 
Solid reading or reading that depends on beauty 
and imagination requires a slower reading rate 
than the latest detective story. 

Check up on yourself every week or two. Test 
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the progress you are making. It may be slow 


at first, but it will come. To make this test, 
time your reading for twenty minutes and count 
the pages, or read a certain number of pages, say 
fifty, and compare the reading time with your 
Use somewhat similar subject matter 


last test. 
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for each test. Perhaps you will never attain the 
remarkable speed of a Roosevelt, but you will 
increase the amount of reading you do by several 
books a year. 

Harold Emery. 
Fargo, No. Dak. 


THE “HUMAN TOUCH” IN ARTICLES 


Editor, the Forum: 

Any advertising man can tell you that it is 
the letter with individuality and the “human 
touch” that makes the greatest appeal to a reader, 
the letter that reads as though the writer were 
having a friendly chat with the person addressed. 
It is the man who puts personality and “human 
interest” into his speech who makes a lasting im- 
pression on his listener. So it is with the thoughts 
a writer puts on paper; the style he uses in put- 
ing over his message. Writing is simply talk 
on paper. 

In the writing you do for trade papers and 
house organs, there is one very important factor 
to be borne in mind: “human interest.” Your 
reader is a human being, and is eager for some- 
thing besides the “preachy” didactic article that 
some writers assume naturally belongs in a trade 
paper. 

There is one rather easily-managed method for 
injecting “human interest” into an article that 
is often overlooked. It is by the use of dialogue. 

Last spring the editor of a trade paper showed 
me an article he was touching up, and said: 

“I wish I could get more like this one. In the 
first place, the writer had really worth-while 
ideas to present; ideas that many retailers would 
find adaptable to their needs. With the help of 
dialogue, he has put these ideas across in such a 
way that his reader cannot help being impressed 
with what he has to say, more so than if straight 
narrative had been used.” 

Glancing over the article, I saw that it was 
written by either a salesman for a hardware sup- 
ply house or by a free-lance writer who had, for 
the time being, assumed the réle of one. In a 
genial conversation with the retailer, the writer 
had “drawn out” this particular dealer’s success- 
ful methods with sales letters, clever advertising 
stunts, and so forth. The “human interest” ele- 
ment was apparent from the very beginning, and 
the dialogue scattered throughout had helped to 
make a very readable article. 

One day in early summer I was driving through 
a village on Long Island, looking for a florist’s 
establishment where I could buy some plants for 
my garden. A little off the beaten path, and in 
a particularly attractive spot, a couple of modern 
greenhouses struck my eye. The owner proved 
to be a very pleasant young fellow, and I stopped 
to chat with him. Gradually, he told me how he 


had started with almost nothing, and by means 
of carefully planned sales letters and other ad- 
vertising, had built up his business to its present 
prosperous condition. While the florist was wrap- 
ping my plants, a man stuck his head in the open 
door and called to the young fellow: 

“My place is ready for you to start your land- 
scape work whenever you want.” 

Then turning to me, the florist smiled: 

“It’s queer—the way you sometimes get busi- 
ness by making use of an ordinary remark in a 
customer’s letter. Take that man who just called, 
for instance. A couple of weeks ago he replied 
to one of my sales letters and asked me to rec- 
ommend some plants for his garden. He men- 
tioned the fact that he had just moved into his 
new place where the soil was very poor. I sent 
him a list of plants and also told him I'd be glad 
to look over his place; that I might be able to 
offer some suggestions for landscape work. He 
let me do that, and my profit from the use of an 
apparently commonplace remark in a customer’s 
letter will be considerable.” 

Well, that started me thinking. Some florists’ 
trade paper would pay for that idea, and it was 
up to me to put it into presentable and salable 
form. Made into the usual cut-and-dried article, 
it would be good for a few more or less interest- 
ing paragraphs. So I decided to assume the 
role of salesman for a florists’ supply house. 
There is where you can use your ingenuity. 
According to the subject matter, you may be an 
interested visitor to a factory, chatting with the 
foreman; an observant motorist stopping at a gas 
station for oil—and so on. The possibilities are 
endless. 

Then, in easy-going style, interspersing the ar- 
ticle with dialogue, I used about a thousand words 
to present that idea, together with two or three 
others on kindred topics. The article sold on the 
first time out to an established florists’ trade 
paper. 

It is not necessary that an article contain dia- 
logue to make it interesting. But, no matter 
what your theme, it should be infused with “human 
interest.” Used rightly, and in reason, dialogue 
will help to give it this salient quality. And an 
editor will often buy an article that has it, when 
he wouldn’t otherwise. 

Robert W. Yeo. 
North Bergen, N. J. 











The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A contimuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


Tue American Home — Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, 
New York, is always interested in prac- 
tical articles pertaining to the home, 
such as architecture, interior decoration, 
household equipment, gardening, etc. 
Photographs should accompany manu- 
scripts. Length limit, 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Pays $50 per article, on accept- 
ance. Reginald T. Townsend, editor. 


Tue American Mercury—730 Fifth 
Ave., New York, reports that, at the 
present time, it is buying only articles, 
having enough fiction in type to last for 
the balance of this year, and enough 
verse for two or three years. Other 


magazine requirements remain as before. 
H. L. Mencken, editor. 


Buive Boox Macazine—230 Park Ave., 
New York, is especially interested in 
humor, sports, and detective stories at 
this time. It buys and prints fiction and 
fact stories of interest primarily to men. 
Uses serials, novelettes of 20,000 to 
25,000 words, and short stories. Length 
limits may vary. Good short stories 


under 6,000 words are “somewhat at a 
premium.” Donald Kennicott, editor. 


Cuarm—L. Bamberger & Co. Publish- 
ing Comz ny, 50 Bank St., Newark, 
N. J., states that most of its material is 
written on commission, very little being 
bought in the open market. It uses 
articles on home decoration, fashion, and 
topics of interest to New Jersey readers. 
Articles should not exceed 1,500 words. 
Short, humorous paragraphs with a New 
Jersey flavor, if possible, are welcome. 
Payment is made on acceptance. Camille 
Davied, editor. 


Tue Crayton Macazines—80 Lafayette 
St., New York City, list the following 
needs: Ack Hicnh Magazine: Fast-action 
stories of the West, plus the Northwest 
theme and the sports theme. Woman in- 
terest permitted. Length limits; shorts, 
3,500 to 7,500 words; novels, 25,000 
words; serials, 40,000 words. Pays a 
minimum of two cents a word, on accept- 
ance. H. A. McComas, editor. AstounD- 
inc Srortes: Fantastic stories, fast- 
moving, with backbone of pseudo-science. 
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A little woman interest permitted. 
Length limits: shorts, 4,000 to 9,000 
words; novels, about 25,000 words; 
serials, 40,000 or 55,000 words, in three 
or four parts, each instalment about 
15,000 words, except the last of about 
10,000 words. Pays a minimum of two 
cents a word, on acceptance. Harry 
Bates, editor, Att Star Detective 
Srories: Mystery stories of “thriller” 
type. Length limits: shorts, 3,000 to 
6,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
15,000 words. Pays two cents a word 
and up, on acceptance. Carl Happel, 
editor. Cxiuxs: Detective and mystery 
stories. Length limits: shorts, 3,000 to 
6,000 words; novelettes, 20,000 to 30,000 
words; serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words, 
in four parts. Pays two cents a word 
and up, on acceptance. Carl Happel, 
editor. Cowsoy Stories: Stories de- 
voted to the active life and work of the 
cowboy, plus woman interest. Length 
limits: shorts, 3,500 to 6,000 words; 
novels, 25,000 words; two-pa:t stories, 
15,000 words, with 10,000 words in first 
instalment, and 5,000 in second. Pays 
a minimum of two cents a word, on 
acceptance. H. A. McComas, editor. 
Five Novets Monruty: Each month one 
novelette of each of the following types 
is published: Western, mystery, adven- 
ture, romance, and sport. Regardless of 
the type of story, the principal theme 
must be love. The girl should be promi- 
nent in solving the problem. Length 
limit, 25,000 words. Pays two cents 
a word, on acceptance. John Burr, edi- 
tor. Rancnw Romances: Romantic 
Western stories. Length limits: shorts, 
4,000 to 9,000 words; novels, 30,000 to 
35,000 words; serials, 60,000 to 70,000 
words. Pays a minimum rate of two 
cents a word. Rancetanp Love Srory 
Macazine: Romantic Western stories. 
Length limits: shorts, 5,000 to 10,000 
words; novels, 30,000 to 35,000 words; 
serials, 40,000 to 60,000 words. Western 
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verse is also used. Pays a minimum of 
two cents a word. Western Love 
Stories: Romantic Western stories and 
Western verse. Length limit, novelettes 
of 14,000 to 20,000 words. Pays a 


minimum of two cents a word. 


Country Lire—Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., has no immedi- 
ate requirements, but is “always inter- 
ested in articles on building, decoration, 
gardening, sport, country estate life 
(not farming),” from the angle of chic 
and good taste. Length limit, 1,500 to 
2,000 words. Good photographs are de- 
sired. Pays $50 to $75 per article, on 
acceptance. Reginald T. Townsend, 
editor. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN ReEVOLU- 
TION Macazine—Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C., needs articles 
on historical and patriotic themes, pref- 
erably illustrated with actual photo- 
graphs, also articles of current interest. 
Poetry is also considered. Length limit, 
3,000 to 6,000 words. Pays “current 
rate,” on acceptance. Natalie S. Lincoln, 
editor. 


Fur-Fiso-Game—174 East Long St., 
Columbus, Ohio, has the following present 
needs: General articles on hunting, fish- 
ing, and outdoor activities, which should 
be accompanied by illustrations. Also 
interested in true stories of frontier days. 
Length limit, 300 to 500 words. Pays 
one-fourth to one-half cent a word, on 
acceptance. A. V. Harding, editor. 


Tue Intanp Printer—330 So. Wells 
St., Chicago, Ill., uses “practical and 
constructive articles which suggest ways 
and means by which printers can operate 
their business to better advantage and 
increase their profits.” | Production 
methods, plant layout, sales methods, or 
anything of interest and information to 
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the printer in improving his business will 
be carefully considered. J. L. Frazier, 
editor. 


InTERLUDES—2917 Erdman Ave., Balti- 
more, Md., is the official publication of 
The Verse Writers’ Guild of America, 
and at present desires brief essays on 
literary subjects, also short stories not 
exceeding 1,200 words. These stories 
may be upon any subject, but must be 
cleanly and artistically handled. “We 
are after the best poems we can get of 


Prize Offers 


Eaton, Crane & Pixe Co.—Pittsfield, 
Mass., offers prizes of $150, $50, $25, 
five of $15, five of $10, ten of $5, 100 
of a box of Eaton’s Highland Vellum, 
in the John Held, Jr. “Letter of Con- 
gratulation” Letter Writing Contest for 
April. Letters may be typed or in long- 
hand. No length limit. Contestant may 
submit as many letters as desired. Full 
name and address must appear on re- 
verse side of sheet or at the bottom of 
the last page. Letters will be judged 
solely on what you say. No letters will 
be returned. Contest closes April 30, 
1931. Address Contest Editor, as above, 
marking letters plainly “Letter of Con- 
gratulation” Contest. The judges will 
be Emily Post, Alice Duer Miller, and 
John Held, Jr. A grand prize of $850 
will be offered for the best letter written 
during the entire series. 


Tue OvtTioox anv INDEPENDENT—120 
East 16th St., New York, offers weekly 
prizes of $5 for the best, and $2 each 
for the next seven best Remarkable Re- 
marks sent in by Outlook readers. Send 
contributions to the Remarkable Remarks 
Editor. 








not over thirty lines, and they may be 
rhymed or free verse, and upon any 
subject. Avoid the commonplace.” Pays 
only in occasional prizes. Reports within 
one month. A sample copy will be sent 
on request. William James Price, editor. 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERI- 
can Baxer—Minneapolis, Minn., reports 
that, until further notice, it is out of the 
market for all types of material for all 
its publications. Carroll K. Michener, 
managing editor. 


and Awards 


Poetry, A Macazine or Verse—232 
East Erie St., Chicago, Iil., makes the 
following statement in its March number: 
“We hope to award our usual prizes in 
November: the Levinson Prize of $200, 
and the John Reed Memorial Prize and 
two club prizes, each of $100, the club 
donors being the Friends of American 
Writers and the Midland Authors. Be- 
sides these, a Lyric Prize of $50 is 
promised.” For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club of Ten- 
nessee has awarded the $20, first prize, 
in its annual Elberta Clark Walker 
Memorial verse contest for nature poems 
to Mrs. Edith Lombard Squires, Rich- 
mond, Ind., and second prize, $10, to Miss 
Gussie Osborne, San Antonio, Tex. 


The prize of $3,000, offered by College 
Humor and Doubleday, Doran & Con- 
pany in their second annual Campus 
Prize Novel Contest for the best novel 
submitted by an undergraduate enrolled 
in an American or Canadian university, 
has been given to Cleo Lucas of Chicago, 


Illinois. The title of the prize-winning 
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novel is “I, Jerry, Take Thee, Joan,” 
and its serialization will commence in the 
June issue of College Humor. 


The 1930 Hart, Schaffner & Marx $1,000 
award has gone to Frank A. Southard, 
Jr., Instructor in Economics, University 
of California; the $500 prize to Alma 
Herbst, Instructor in Economics, Ohio 
State University. Calvin Crumbaker, As- 
sociate Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, received Honorable Men- 
tion. The 1930 Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
undergraduate award of $300 was won 
by Dorothy Shapira, Reed College; the 
$200 second prize by Warner W. Gardner, 
Swarthmore College ; and Honorable Men- 
tion was given to Kenneth Meiklejohn, 
Swarthmore College. 


Kaleidoscope announces the following 
awards in the Better Poetry Contest 
which closed December, 1930: First prize, 
$50, to Ernest Hartsock, Atlanta, Ga.; 
second prize, $30, to Craig Rice, Ft. At- 
kinson, Wisc.; third prize, $20, to 
Florence Wilson Roper, Petersburg, Va. ; 
fourth prize, $10, to Jan Isbelle Fortune, 
Dallas, Tex.; fifth prize, $5, to Margaret 
Bell Houston, New York City; and sixth 
prize, $5, to Joseph Upper, Washington, 
D. C. 


The prize of $5,000, offered by Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for the best long short 
story between 15,000 and 35,000 words 
submitted before September 20, 1930, has 
been awarded to John Peale Bishop for 
“Many Thousands Gone.” Of the 1,672 
manuscripts entered in the contest, eleven 


were purchased. It is announced that 
“the contest proved satisfactory beyond 
expectation, both in quality and number 
of manuscripts.” The judges were Mal- 
colm Cowley, editor of the New Republic ; 
Gilbert Seldes, critic and author; and 
John Hall Wheelock, editor and author. 


The Stratford prize of $100, awarded for 
the best poem submitted to The Stratford 


The Wiley 








Magazine during the last four months, has 
been divided equally between Leon Edgar 
Reed for “To a Black Beetle,” and A. M. 
Sullivan for ‘““The Engineer.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justia 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; end the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY—180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. $50 and $25 for best 
original, short, one-act plays illustrating kindness to 
animals, suitable for presentation in schools. 1,500 to 
2,000 words. 5 to 15 characters. Closes April 25, 
1931. See March WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—The Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting, unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and twenty 
of $1 for best titles to what you consider best story 
in each issue. See March WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See November, 1930, WRITER. 


INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY—Webster 
Groves, Mo. $15 for best letter on “My Idea of an 
International Literary Society.’”” Length limit, 400 
words. Closing date, June 1, 1931. See March WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. Book publication of a volume of from 36 to 
80 pages submitted by an author whose work has 
been published in Kaleidoscope or will be during 1931, 
who has not had a book of poems published. Closing 
date, Oct. 1, 1931. See March WRITER for particulars. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd St., 
$100 weekly for best question and $200 
best answers on problems of conduct. 
WRITER. 


New York. 
weekly for 
See March 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd St., New York. 
$100 for short-short stories not over 1,200 words. See 
March WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March, 1930, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 
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PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$1,000 and $500 for best narrative of 2,500 to 6,000 
words, on an aspect of American life. Closes June 20, 
1931. Address MSS. to Contest Editor. See February 
WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1930, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289$ Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 


Theil 











magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Miss Marion Salley, Orangeburg, 8. C. $250 for un- 
published story not over 6,000 words founded on life 
of the early colonists in Virginia or one of the other 
Southern States, bringing out in fictional form the 
contribution made by this section of the country to 
American history. Submit MS. under pen name, 
before June 15, 1931. See January WRITER. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS—National Ameri- 
canization Headquarters, 32 Union Sq., New York. 
Prizes valued at $100, $50, $25, $15, and $10 for essay 
on ‘“‘Has the Time Arrived for Greater Disarmament?; 
in other words, Should We Cease to Carry Out the 
Principles of Preparedness?’’; prizes valued at $50, 
$20, $16, and $5 for essay on ‘Will a More Restricted 
Immigration Mean Greater Prosperity for American 
Labor?"’; a solid gold medal, a solid silver medal, and 
a solid bronze medal for essays on “Where Was the 
First Stars and Stripes Made and Flown?” Length 
limit, 1,000 words. MSS. must be handwritten. Open 
to any American citizen. Contest closes April 27, 
1931. See January WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Walter Lippmann in the Spring Yale Review 


The popular commercial press of the second half 
of the nineteenth century and down to our times 
has had as its central motive the immediate satis- 
faction of the largest number of people. Its pro- 
prietors and editors had, of course, their own con- 
victions, but the working principle which actuated 
their publications was to catch the daily interest 
of their potential readers. Thus this press, es- 
caped from the tutelage of government, fell under 
the tutelage of the masses. It was not a free 
press in the sense that it was moved by the con- 
victions of its writers, but a kind of freedmen’s 
press, which, lacking the positive qualities of a 
liberal existence, found support and profit in serv- 
ing the whims and wishes and curiosity of the 
people. 

I have heard this type of journalism defended 
eloquently on the ground that in a democracy the 
press like the government should give the public 
what it wants. A sounder justification for it can, 
I think, be found, which is that if the publication 
of news and opinion was ever to be genuinely 
freed of control by the ruling powers of the state, 
it had to find its first support in powers which 


were a match for the ruling powers. The popular 
commercial press, because it is popular and profit- 
able, has finally broken the ancient monopoly of 
intelligence, and has at least opened the way to 
much more substantial liberties. 

It could be demonstrated, I think, that how- 
ever much the laws may seem to grant political 
freedom, they are ineffective until a country has 
for some considerable time accustomed itself to 
newspapers which are highly profitable and im- 
mediately powerful because of their skill in enlist- 
ing, in holding, and in influencing a great mass 
of readers. When there is no prosperous and 
popular press the liberty of publication is pre- 
carious. Publications are likely to be either con- 
trolled or venal, or else they eke out a miserable 
and fairly negligible existence. It will be found, 
I think, that the area of free publication in the 
world today is on the whole coterminous with the 
area in which commercial newspapers circulate 
widely. Based upon the support of literate and 
relatively well-to-do masses, they dare to be inde- 
pendent of the political power and can afford to 
be independent of special interests. 
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Book Reviews 


My Story. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1931. 


Reviewed by William E. Harris 


The books written by “big name” au- 
thors which offer concrete guidance to in- 
experienced writers are few and far be- 
tween. “My Story,” by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, however, is one of these. Not 
only does it describe fully the manifold 
adventures packed into fifty years of in- 
tense living, but also it tells simply and 
with sincere feeling the emotions of a great 
writer in moments of undue stress. And 
finally Mrs. Rinehart gives frequent sum- 
maries of actual events in her work as one 
of America’s most prolific and successful 
fiction writers. “My Story” is a book 
that every serious young author should 
consider an essential part of his library. 

Mrs. Rinehart’s frank use of the case- 
system, in explaining her own progress, is 


alone sufficient to make this biography an 
unusual and valuable one for prospective 


authors. Without any ambiguity, she 
narrates how she came to write; how she 
markets her wares, makes contracts; how 
she works, when, where and under what 
conditions. She is impersonally self- 
critical in that she points out her own 
merits and defects, showing how she was 
able to commercialize a remarkable fa- 
cility, an extraordinary ability to devise 
plots. At considerable length she de- 
scribes exactly how she came to write the 
first story Bob Davis of Munsey’s maga- 
zine ever accepted ; also many of the later 
ones, including the “Tish” stories and 
numerous of the most successful mystery 
and crime stories. Her distinction be- 
tween such fiction and the more realistic 
stories, for which she would seem to have 
been better equipped, together with the 
reasons why she deliberately avoided writ- 
ing the latter, also offer interesting hints 
to young authors. 


But, in addition to this detailed inform- 
ation, Mrs. Rinehart assembles in print 
for the first time much useful data as to 
her dealings with such men as Bob Davis 
and David Belasco; and organizations 
such as The Saturday Evening Post. She 
tells freely how and why she alternated be- 
tween fiction and drama; how she came to 
get valuable newspaper assignments dur- 
ing the war and to cover national conven- 
tions. Her interviews with royalty are 
touched with humor, yet they convey 
many valuable points to the aspiring jour- 
nalist. ‘They show how she, an experi- 
enced writer of fiction, had to learn a new 
trade, as well as its technical require- 
ments. ‘There are interesting chapters 
demonstrating her unusual news sense, 
which enabled her to transform pleasure 
trips into profitable special articles or 
full-length books. 

But one must not overlook the tremen- 
dous amount of human interest, of excit- 
ing, emotional, and often tragic events 
through which Mrs. Rinehart has lived in 
a period of fifty years of intense activity. 
She describes without restraint how much 
of this material has gone into one or an- 
other of her books and short stories. But 
while this will inform the young writer 
how to make the most of his own environ- 
ment, it ought also to strengthen, enlarge, 
and mature to a certain extent this back- 
ground. Books are experience at second 
hand, and Mrs. Rinehart writes with so 
much vividness that her life becomes ma- 
terial almost at first hand for the reader. 
This is especially true because she not only 
records, but interprets and evaluates each 
individual incident as it occurs to her. 
“My Story” accordingly represents an ex- 
tremely worth-while story-teller’s note- 
book for all members of the craft, whether 
their interest be that of fiction or non- 
fiction. 
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SuHanty-Boat. By Kent and Margaret 
Lighty. New York: Century Co., 1930. 


Reviewed by Theodora Keith 


“Shanty-Boat” is the tale of how the 
authors bought and remodeled one of the 
floating shacks commonly used on the 
Mississippi, equipped it with an outboard 
motor, and journeyed downstream. The 
log of their voyage should please those in- 
terested either in early Americana, in 
cruising, or in the Mississippi River. 

They explore all the quaint communities 
along the river, ruinous Southern home- 
steads, and foreign settlements _ still 
curiously intact. They note with special 
interest clues reminiscent of days when 
the river traffic was a lively commerical 
factor, over against the present aspect of 
retrogression in the river towns, on whose 
sleepy streets and deserted water fronts 
one feels that depression common to all 
regions where there has been an economic 
shift to other centers. Not only places, 
but human beings were left stranded at 
the ebb tide. The Lightys describe many 
such derelicts with a sympathy and deli- 
cacy incapable of offense, yet eloquent, to 
the more fortunate reader, of the pathos 
of their position. 

Throughout the experiences of the 
Shanty-Boat sailors runs the powerful 
current of the Mississippi, deep and 
strange, ever more dominant. At first, in 
the upper reaches of the stream, they 
think lightly of this river and its reputed 
dangers. It is a lark on which they set 
out blithely, though never, to their credit, 
carelessly. As they go on, it becomes 
more and more a considered factor in their 
calculations—a personality traveling with 
them and slyly gaining control of their 
fortunes and their spirits. Long before 
New Orleans is sighted, their pertness is 
subdued to a respect much like that of the 
old-timers. With the great river, they 
find, as with other bodies of water, those 
who know it best most fear it and most 
need it in their lives. 


Their 











We particularly enjoy having the au- 
thors park in the sidestreams for quiet 
siestas of peaceful living — feeling it is 
what we should have done under the cir- 
cumstances. In fact, we could put up 
with more of the personal and humorous 
anecdotes of such a life. But they have 
evidently felt that the wealth of histori- 
cally or socially significant material pro- 
hibited dwelling on daily minutiae. Nor 
do they linger long; the river urges them 
on. Athwart the skepticism of the river 
people and of real, elemental dangers, 
their destination has become a challenge. 

In these days of standardized living, it 
is downright refreshing to find a young 
couple who have the energy, originality, 
curiosity, compatibility, or what you 
will, to undertake raw adventure for its 
own sake. 


Uncie Sam’s Artic. By Mary Lee Davis. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by Iva Purdum Bruton 


There is a tingling exuberance and zest 
breathing through the pages of this book 
that is commensurate with the keen, clean 
atmosphere of the mountains and the 
valleys and myriad waterways of the ter- 
ritory with which it deals. 

Whether you know much or little about 
Alaska, Mary Lee Davis will tell you 
more. Her seven years in Fairbanks “be- 
hind the North Wind” has given her real 
information and experience, which she 
offers her readers with the naive enthu- 
siasm of a true frontiersman. The chal- 
lenge to the reader’s poetic imagination 
which lies in the title is maintained 
throughout the book, and Mrs. Davis re- 
veals the vast wealth “close up under the 
eaves of the rooftree of the world,” wealth 
which Uncle Sam will one day use for 
his “states downstairs.” Not all books 
packed with information are entertaining, 
but this one is. Mrs. Davis writes in an 
easy, informal, conversational style, using 
the first person, yet never does her ego 
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obtrude unpleasantly into the narrative. 
The average reader will be conscious not 
only of a desire to know more of Alaska, 
but also to know more of the author who, 
like a true “Sourdough,” eagerly mushed 
one hundred miles over the White Pass in 
order that she might enjoy Mt. McKinley 
“before the railroad spoiled it.” 

The author’s trip out from Nome, with 
the prospector whose dogs pulled the sled 
to the summit of the trail and then 
stopped and climbed in with the party to 
coast down the breath-taking descent, is 
delightfully told and the reader learns, as 
did Mrs. Davis, why the smallest dogs 
were given the heavy loads in fording the 
river. The book is more than a collection 
of interesting incidents, however. It is a 
treasure-trove of splendid up-to-date in- 
formation. Some facts stored in “Uncle 
Sam’s Attic” will be as great a surprise 
to the reader as were the first nuggets of 
gold found in the Klondike just outside of 
Alaska. Who shall say they are less 
valuable? 


AnceL Pavement. By J. B. Priestley. 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1930. 


Reviewed by Arthur L. Peck 


If a contest were held for a novel about 
London “most unlike any other novel 
about London,” “Angel Pavement” would 
win. It is a book without hero or heroine. 
One character emerges stronger than the 
rest. He leaves them, as he found them, 
still groping through the riddles of their 
obscure and frustrated lives. That the 
characters are so humanly imperfect, and, 
in the main, get what they deserve is what 
gives the book its astounding breath of 
ife, 

Mr. Priestly has a fascinating, almost 
“Dickensonian” way of taking the reader 
home with his characters to eat their 
meals, think their thoughts, and to see 
with their eyes. The result is an ever- 
contrasting viewpoint and an understand- 
ing seldom achieved in these days when 








TicWter ~ 


novels begin at a gallop and race toward 
an often too obvious conclusion. There is 
nothing hurried or obvious about “Angel 
Pavement.” Its pages turn as naturally 
as the leaves of a calendar. 

Mr. Golspie has cornered the market in 
veneers. He has only to find a dealer 
through which to sell his monopoly. A 
dingy, London side-street called “Angel 
Pavement” arouses his curiosity, by the 
incongruity of the name. So into the 
sleepy little firm of Twigg & Dersingham, 
and into the lives of the people employed 
there, Mr. Golspie injects his cyclonic 
personality. 

A most engrossing set of people is the 
personnel of Twigg & Dersingham. Mild 
Mr. Dersingham, the owner; Miss Mat- 
field, his haughty stenographer, to whom 
life is “perfectly foul”; Turgis, the book- 
keeper and hopeless seeker of romance; 
Mr. Smeeth, the cashier, at peace with his 
ledgers, but baffled by the arithmetic of 
life: these are the reeds upon which Mr. 
Golspie plays and evokes strange music 
indeed. Their destinies are sharply 
separate, and as unexpected as life itself. 

And most important of all, the author, 
Mr. Priestly, has caught the hum and beat 
of London with a clearness that makes it 
understandable. <A truly fine book, as in- 
structive to the student of fine writing as 
it is enthralling to the reader for the sake 
of reading. 


Manatma Gannput— His Own Srory. 
Autobiography edited by C. F. An- 
drews. Introduction by John Haynes 
Holmes. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930. 

Reviewed by Virginia Peterson 
This autobiography pictures a man 
who has been acclaimed a god by the 
people of India. 
Yet the book is not a preachment. It 


is not a self-eulogy. It does not involve 
a codified religion. 


It is the story of a life, and what is 
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more, a soul in its various metamorphoses. 
Mahatma Gandhi has always been a seeker 
for truth; his writing reveals what truth 
he has found. 

The author does not spare himself. His 
petty thieveries and his passions as a boy 
—all his weaknesses he relates frankly. 
This frankness contributes much to the 
interest and value of the book. 

Out of his experience came a belief: 
“But one thing took deep root in me—the 
conviction that morality is the basis of all 
things, and that truth is the substance of 
all morality.” ‘The title Mahatma, mean- 
ing “Great Soul,” expresses well the 
quality of the man. 

At last the Mahatma evolved his plan 
of passive resistance, which won the free- 
dom of his countrymen in South Africa, 
and has tended toward the freeing of 
three hundred million people in India. 
The principles of passive resistance are: 

1. Non-co-operation—that is, the policy 


of not co-operating with one’s oppres- 
sors. 

2. Non-violence. 

3. Soul-force—that is, the helping of 
one’s oppressors and the practice of 
virtue. 

The Gandhi religion depends upon 
three cardinal virtues: truth, loving- 
kindness, and inner purity. 

“Mahatma Gandhi— His Story” is a 
stupendous book, a bit of world history. 
Indian customs and beliefs give it an 
Oriental motif. Yet the reader feels that 
its implications transcend the boundaries 
of geography. 

The book has been published at a time 
when all eyes are turned upon India and 
her meek, colossal leader. Various inter- 
preters of India have arisen to write and 
clash with each other. Still, none can 
speak with the gentleness or the authority 
of a Gandhi. The book is amazing and 
decidedly interesting. 


Reviews may be about any book published within a year, but must be 
limited to 400 words in verse or prose; typewritten, and contain full title, 


name of author and publisher, and publication date. 


Regular rates will be 


paid. Reviews not accepted will be returned when accompanied by stamped, 


addressed return envelope. 
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“For the old convention of the chaste heroine 
and the gallant hero is one from which the modern 
novelist recoils with such unutterable horror that 
brave men are becoming rarer than black swans; 
in fiction. . . . Puzzles are interesting, thrills ex- 
hilarating; but the lure of the hero, confronting 
danger and doing extraordinary things as calmly 
as if they were just nothing at all, is entirely 
irresistible. Perhaps this is why so many writers 
are turning to the crime story. Elsewhere, as 
has been said, heroism is out of fashion.” Wuart’s 
Wronc with THE Men? The North American 
Review for March. 


“These volumes (‘The Science of Life,’ by H. G. 
Wells, Julian S. Huxley, & G. P. Wells) show the 
inevitable defeat of every collaboration: they are 
a shade too bulky. One imagines each of the 
three authors coming to the common workroom 
with hot stuff from his solitary pen, and there 
battling vigorously (or maybe only touchingly) 
for its inclusion. Some unhappy concessions and 
compromises are thus visible: Huxley, in places, 
heaves in too much descriptive zodlogy, and Wells 
is allowed to carry his sociological speculations a 
pace or two of decimals too far.” Tue Lrprary. 
By H. L. Mencken. .'The American Mercury for 
March, 


“The Nobel prize is exactly as old as the 
twentieth century, being awarded in literature for 
the first time in the year 1901. Here is the list 
of the recipients: 


1901. Sully Prudhomme, French poet. 

1902. Mommsen, German historian. 

1903. Bjérnson, Norwegian novelist and dram- 
atist. 

1904, Mistral and Echegaray, Provencal poet 
and Spanish playwright. 

1905. Sienkiewicz, Polish novelist. 

1906. Carducci, Italian poet. 

1907. Kipling, English poet and novelist. 

1908. Eucken, German philosopher. 

1909. Selma Lagerlof, Swedish novelist. 

1910. Heyse, German novelist. 

1911, Maeterlinck, Belgian dramatist. 

1912. Hauptmann, German dramatist. 

1913. Tagore, Indian poet. 

1914. No award. 

1915. Rolland, French novelist. 

1916. Heidenstam, Swedish poet and novelist. 

1917. Gjellerup and Pontoppidan, Danish 
novelists. 

1918. No award. 

1919. Spitteler, Swiss poet and novelist. 

1920. Hamsun, Norwegian novelist. 

1921. France, French novelist. 

1922, Benavente, Spanish dramatist. 

1923. Yeats, Irish poet and dramatist. 

1924, Reymont, Polish novelist. 

1925. Shaw, Irish dramatist. 

1926, Deledda, Italian novelist. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 
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1927. Bergson, French philosopher. 
1928. Undset, Norwegian novelist. 
1929. Mann, German novelist. 
1930. Lewis, American novelist. 


“If the purpose of the committee were to select 
the foremost writers of the world, those whose 
works seemed most likely to last, there are the 
following conspicuous omissions: Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Hardy, Mark Twain, D’Annunzio, 
Croce, Rostand, Chekhov, Barrie, Housman, Synge, 
Francis Thompson, William James, Henry James, 
Conrad, Galsworthy, Wells, Schnitzler, Edith 
Wharton, Bennett, Chesterton.” As I Lixe Iv. 
By William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s for March. 


“The attempt of romantics in the past has been 
to escape the commonplace through valorous deeds 
in strange scenes, through reliving a far-away 
period like the Middle Ages or dreaming of a 
perfect existence in some remote Utopia or here- 
after. That is one way of going about it. An- 
other is to redeem the commonplace imaginatively. 
For that there are a hundred or two methods, 
most of them open to any one whose sensitivity 
has not been jaded by noise and hurry, bootleg 
and piffle. I have space here for only the merest 
hint about two of them.” Romance tn A REALIST 
Worip. Harper’s Magazine for March. 


“To breathe life into a play is not as difficult 
as it sounds, nor as easy as it might be. It is in 
the handling of the scenes, and if you follow me 
closely now you will find disclosed to you one of 
the inside secrets of the playwriting craft. You 
must write, or at least think, your play back- 
wards. . . . This is for the purpose of getting 
‘life’ into it. I don’t mean a story or the story 
of life. I mean—aliveness.” How Prays Are 
Mave. VI. Write It Backwards. By John Pat- 
ten Russell. Theatre Magazine for March. 


“Katherine Mansfield’s loyal followers will be 
pleased with these literary essays, a series of book 
reviews written for the ‘Athenaeum’ of 1919 and 
1920. (viz. Novels and Novelist). In a clear, 
penetrating, and sometimes mocking style, she ex- 
poses the occasional novels of Somerset Maugham, 
Virginia Woolf, Joseph Hergesheimer, John Gals- 
worthy, and others less illustrious to a deft and 
witty analysis.” The Nation for March 4th. 


“In his introduction to his critical study, 
‘Wordsworth, Herbert Read quotes the poet’s 
own wish that no one should pry into the lives 
of authors. Wordsworth, writing to a friend of 
Burns’, said, ‘And, of poets more especially, it is 
true that if their works be good, they contain 
within themselves all that is necessary to their 
being comprehended and relished.” Tue New 
Booxs—Analysis and Poetry. Outlook and Inde- 
pendent for March 4th. 

















The Writer’s Library 


Recent Books of Special Interest 
to Writers 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
By Claude M. Fuess. 2 vols., boxed $10.00 


A LIFE OF THOMAS CHATTERTON 
By E. H. W. Meyerstein $7.50 


MR. MILLER OF THE TIMES 
Py F. Fraser-Bond. 
A story of one of America’s great 


newspaper men. $3.00 


FIVE MASTERS: A STUDY IN THE 
MUTATIONS OF THE NOVEL 


By Joseph Wood Krutch $3.50 


MOLIERE 


By John Palmer. $5.00 


THE EUROPEAN CARAVAN 
The New Spirit in European Litera- 
ture. Editor-in-Chief, Samuel Putnam $5.00 


A DIARY OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
1803 


Edited by Horace A. Eaton. $6.00 


THE DIARY OF TOLSTOY’S WIFE 


2 vols., each $3.50 


VICTOR HUGO 
By Raymond Escholier 
LETTERS OF JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY 
Edited by William Lyon Phelps 


$5.00 


$5.00 





GEORGE ELIOT 
By J. Lewis May 


MILTON 
By E. M. W. Tillyard 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS 
By Katherine Mansfield 


ENGLISH METER 
By G. R. Stewart, Jr. 
An excellent manual for the young 
poet. $2.50 


THE FRENCH NOVEL 
By Pierre Mille $2.00 
THE NEW AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
1890-1930 
By Fred Lewis Pattee $3.50 
LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS 
Edited by Worthington C. Ford $5.00 
SWIFT 
By Carl Van Doren $3.00 
STUDIES IN KEATS 


By John Middleton Murry $3.00 


VOLTAIRE 


By Georg Prandes. 2 vols. $10.00 


in THE WRITER, can be obtained by 
mail, through this department. 


[ These titles, as well as any book mentioned ] 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF 


House, Harvard . 
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